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her captains and admirals, she gave them much liberty,
"disavowed them" as she would have said. Those who
served her with fidelity sooner or later received their
reward.
For Sir Martin she seems to have had a strong re-
gard which never declined into favouritism or flared into
petulant dislike.   To her, the accomplished mistress of
all the learning of the times, the daughter of kings,
Frobisher was a rough diamond indeed.   They were an
effective contrast.   If the Frobishers had mastered "the
art of marrying well," Elizabeth's family seemed to
have failed signally in that direction.    Her father, in
spite of all his attempts, never seems to have gotten
the knack.    The  Queen herself never succeeded in
making up her mind at all; and indeed she was no wife
for any man.   Frobisher's ambition, moreover, was one
Elizabeth could understand.    It was to serve Her
Majesty, of course, but also to make money, to buy an
estate, to rise in the world.    It was no part of Fro-
bisher's business, as he saw it, to urge the Queen to
policies  she only half  comprehended.     Drake's  and
Raleigh's grandiose schemes of imperial expansion she
resisted unless they were sugared with rich spoils of gold
and spices.   Frobisher was never a man ahead of his
time.   His conviction that a navigable passage to India
lay around the northern end of America was a reason-
able and widely-held error.    His original contribution
to discovery was mutilated by the obsession of the ad-
venturers,  who  financed  his  voyages,   with  mineral
wealth.   Had he received the support of the govern-
ment on his third voyage to the exclusion of the hunt
for gold ore, he would have been free to follow up his
"Mistaken Strait," and would have entered that vast
inland sea we now know as Hudson Bay.   When it was
finally understood that the ore was worthless, however,
the scheme of exploration and the man who had pro-